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THE MAN OF STRAW AND THE TIIREE EMPERORS. 
From Les Souvenirs et Anecdotes pour servir al’ Histoire de la Revolution. 


APOLEON, having become Emperor of France, was eager to 
secure the throne to his own family ; and yet he was fully 
aware that his brothers were in no way worthy to succeed him. He 
deemed it advisable that the crown should be transmitted to his direct 
heirs ; and as the age of Josephine precluded the hope of his having 
issue by her, he resolved to repudiate her, and to form an alliance 
with some ofthe great European powers. The recollection that 
the blood of Austria had been shed on the Place de la Revolution, in 
the person of Marie Antoinette, perhaps deterred Napoleon from ad- 
dressing himself to the Emperor Francis, co sulicit the hand of one 
of his daughters ; for in the first instance be turned his thoughts 
towards Russia. ‘Therecan be no doubt that the Emperor Alexander 
had resolved to granthim the hand of one of his sisters, when the 
negotiation was unexpectedly broken off by an intrigue of the Vienna 
court, of which Prince Schwartzenberg, then Ambassador from 
Austria to France, was the principal promoter and actor. 

Prince Schwartzenberg discovered the rapid progress of the nego- 
tiations between France and Russia, though every precaution had 
been taken to keep the affair as secret as possible ; wd being con- 
vinced that the few obstacles which might arise in the mind of 
Alexander, would soon be smoothed by Napoleon, he without loss 
of time transmitted a communication to the Emperor of Austria. He 
dispatched several couriers to Vienna, at short intervals the one 
from the other ; but they were all furnished with a copy of the same 
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note, so that in case one had been taken ill, or had died or been ins 
tereepted on the road, another might reach his destination. - 

In his dispatch, M. de Schwartzenberg announced Napolcon’s 
marriage with a Russian princess, as an affair nearly arranged, and 
perhaps already concluded. He regarded this alliance as highly 
prejudicial to the interests of Austria, which he observed would 
henceforth be placed between two fires, and compromised by any 
differences that might arise between the two most formidable powers of 
Europe. Having entreated his court to weigh these considerations, 
he added that if the Emperor of Austria were not averse to giving 
one of his daughters in marriage to the Emperor Napoleon, he 
thought he could still, with difficulty, break offthe Russian marriage, 
and bring about a union between Buonaparte and the daughter of 
his Sovereign ; but, he added, thete was nota moment to lose, that 
he must forthwith be furnished with full powers, and a cart eblanche; 
and that with these full powers, must be sent a a man of straw, whom 
he might own if the enterprise succeeded, and disown if it failed, 
The man and the letter accordingly arrived with all the expedition 
that could be wished. 

But how was this man of straw, the Baron de ——, to fulfil his 
preliminary mission? He could not speak to the Emperor without 
beiag previously presented, which on the one hand was not wished, 
and on the other would bave occupied too much time. About this 
period Buonaparte’s sisters gave several brilliant fetes, at which the 
Emperor was present. It was so arranged that the German Baron 
should be invited to one of these parties ; and choosing the momeut 
when Napoleon passed by him, he hazarded the words ; The Emperor 
Napoleon can marry the Emperor of Austria's daughter. Napoleon 
turned, looked at him, and passed on. The man of straw then took 
his seat in another part of the saloon, and, watching the moment 
when Buonaparte again passed by, he repeated : The Emperor Na- 
poleon can marry the Emperor of Austsia’s daughter. 

At this second suwmons, Buonaparte looked stedfastly at him, 
aud without making any reply, beckoned to M. de Schwartzenberg, 
who, as.may well be supposed, was not far off. Napoleon pointed 
out the individual who had addressed kim, andasked the ambassador 
whether the Baron was acknowledged by Austria. He is, replied 
the minister, if what he has said be agreeavle to your Majesty, uot 
otherwise, 

On the following day, the Emperor held a privy council, at which 
were present Murat, King of Naples; Cambaceres, the Arch-Chian- 
cellor; ‘Talleyrand, the Minister for Foreign Affairs ; Fouche, the 
Minister of Police; Maret, the Secretary of State; the Duke de 
Bassano, and M. de Fontanes. ‘The Emperot observed that he bad 
solicited the band of the Emperor of Russia’s sister, and that he 
could confidently declare, bis proposal had been favourably re+ 
ceived ; but that, on the other hand, the Mamperor of. Austiia had 
ofteved Lim his daughter ; that, this circumstance considered, be 
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Wished them to decide which of the two alliances would be most ad- 
vantageous to the interests of France. 

Cambaceres and the Duke de Bassano were confounded. Fouche, 
who knew the state of the negotiations with Russia, concluded that 
the Emperor was passing a joke upon them. ‘Talleyrand-did -not 
utter a word, and Murat knew not whatto think, Having stared at 
each other for some minutes, they at length thought it necessary to 
open their mouths. The King of Naples, the Arch-Chancellor, the 
Duke of Otranto, andthe Duke of Bassano were in favour vf the 
Russian alliance, and cach supported his opinion as ably as hecould, 
But Talleyrand thought differently, and M. de Fontanes seconding 
him, said :-—Y our alliance with a daughter of the house of Austria 
will be an act of expiation on the part of France, and will be the Sairest 
page i your history. Perhaps so, M. de l’ontanes, replied the Em- 
peror, drily, if you are to be the historian. 

Having delivered their opinicns, the members of the council se- 
parated. Buonaparte determined to adopt Talleyrand’s adv ice, 
though he did not immediately make known bis resolution. Means 
while, he dispatched a messonger to M, de Schwarizenberg. He 
was hunting im the forest of Saint Germain ; an express was sent to 
him; he immediately returned, and having made known the powers 
with which he was invested, the business was aceordingly settled. 

‘Two couricrs were immediately dispatched, one to Germany, to 
announce ‘that the negotiation was concluded, and the other to Rus- 
sia, to state that the reason for breaking off the alliance was, that 
the Emperor Alexander's sister wus not yet of a warriageable age. 


}— —______._____ } 
CHARACTERS, 


Ilave three acquaintances, who, from their very peculiar cha- 
racters, | have nick-named Ladies Repulse, Defiance, and En- 
deavour. 

The first, though a woman of unimpeached virtue, of good prin- 
ciples, and of regular conduct, is so unfortunate in her manner, that 
she almost forbids approach. Plain in her person, she bas given het 
mind to study ; butthe Belles Lettres have bad no share in hor 
education. Dancing she is disqualified for, by the inequality of a 
leg ; and music she dislikes, for which she is either to be pitied or 
shunned (for it is a bad sign). A cela pres she is a. worthy woman, 

Occasionally she gives in charity ; but when she does so, she ge- 
nerally has some unpalatable advice to throw into the bargain, which 
rather creates disgust than gratitude in the receiver's breast. Her 
features are strong and regular, but cold and repellent; so: that a 
child, about to embrace her, would stop short on contemplating her 
countenance, hide its little face, and run frightened away. A person 
about to-ask his road, would, if he met with ber on his journey, 
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recall the enquiry hanging on his lip, rather than risk the rebuff 
which her eyes indicate as the certain answer, 

A friend of mine has often declared to me that he shunned her 
look at table, that he never could be brought to ask ber to drink a 
glass of wive,and that he would sooner want an article near her, 
than apply to her for it ; for if you meet her eyes she frowns with- 
out anger ; if you ask her to drink, she either refuses you without 
dislike, but with the appearance of it, or drinks tacitly, as much as 
to say." there, rather than be plagued ;” if she help you at table, 
your request * might I trouble your ladyship,” &c. is answered by 
“fas you please,” o1 the coarse monosyllable * yes.” 

I remember a fop of an upholsterer being sent for to decorate her 
country villa, Tle was inthe drawing room, waiting and looking 
about. She came abruptly in. ‘The man bowed, scraped, smirked, 
and fidgeted—pour faire l'agreable. “ A very beautiful view, your 
Jadyship enjoys bere,” said he. Her answer was, “ Man,! did not 
send fur you to enter into my views, but to furnish my house.” Though 
J do not regret the lesson which the officious affectation of this tradese 
iman met with, yet [ would not have given it for the largest fortune in 
England, A sin against humanity 1s certainly a double one, falling 
both on the giver and on the receiver. 

Lady Defiance 1s one of the best natured women in the universe, 
yet so selfish, so regardless of the opinion of the world, of the rules 
of society, of the feelings of others, that she sets the whole creation 
at uought. ‘Todo the most extraordinary things costs her nothing. 
She will turn her back upon one guest, to enter into conversation 
with another, without either preface or blush. She will occupy your 
seat, help herself, take French leave, come in or go out withow 
apology or appearance of feeling. If you talk to her, she does net 
listen, and flies off in the middle of your story. Ifshe make an ap- 
pointment,or promise to dance with you, she leaves you in the lureh. 
Does she want your arm, your carriage, or your service in any 
shape, it is in the imperative mood, instead of the optative, that she 
secks it. Is she censured, she is convulsed with laughter. Is she 
Jampooned or traduced in a newspaper, she enjoys it. If youadvise 
her not to make herself so conspicuous with a beau, she says, 
* Let them talk, who cares?” Is she envied or suspected, she aggra- 
vates cither state by ber pertinacity. 

In her dress she is vatre, and exposes herself to loose remark. She 
gets stared at, whispered about : she brazens it out, and seenis to 
say, | am glad that you have something to talk about me.” By 
this means her character is often misrepresented ; but as she de- 
spises public opinion, it is of no account to her. ‘The thing which 
she wishes to have, she must command; 1or can usage, form, 
ceremony, inconvenience, the loss of money, or the loss of reputs- 
tion deter her from it. She gives the best parties in town ; yet does 
every one dissect her without mercy. ‘To laugh loud at the ploy 
and to be lussed, is quite a pastime, To be caricatured, is a very 
high compliment. ‘Tosay or do something that no other woimat 
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would say or do is her pride and heridelight. What a pity ‘that she 
should so lose herself ! 
Lady Endeavour is really a good creature, She has a heart as 
feeling as ever was embosomed in human mould, . She is obliging, 
friendly, prudent, and moral to a great degree ; but, from'a_precipi- 
tancy of speaking and of acting from a constant absence of reflection, 
from a want of discrimination, and from a deficiency in all ‘the nice 
and delicate touches of polish which education can give, the con- 
fusicn of her thoughts, the inelegancy of her gestures, the unstudied 
and mal apropos application of well-meaning remarks, not only make 
her awkward in action, but produce enemics where she thought 
she had canvassed friends. 
For instance; she would ask you to dinner, prefacing the invitation 
with—* | have a set of folks trom the country, will you come and 
join them ? They are bores, butone must have some one to mect 
them.’’ She will recollect an old dress, and compliment you on the 
good care you have taken of it—mention the age of her grandmother, 
and ask some one to sce her because they are of the same age,—offer 
aticket, wich the remark that she has so many that she Joes not know 
how to employ them ;—make youapresent because it costs her no- 
thing,—solicit you to take game which could not keep any longer,—or 
hintto you, that not knowing what'to do with herself, she has favoured 
you with a visit. She will call on a sick person, and observe,“ Lord, how 
ill you look! Whata bad fever you have got ! my aunt Deborah went 
off with just such a one!” Yet will she pity you, and wait on you 
assiduously ; but kindly assure you that you are not getting better. 
‘Then she mistakes the circumstances which she ought vo touch upon, 
and those which she ought to avoid, and ever when intending the 
best, she does the worst. She is everlastingly endeavouring to. be 
civil, attentive, serviceable, and .condescending; yet is invariably 
troublesome, obtrusive, in the way, and offensive. Never were honest 
efforts crowned with less success ; for which reason the name of En- 
deavour suits ber to a tittle. 
Sume extracts from these characteristics, with a relinquishment 
of the rest, would form one good character, ‘The firmness of Lady 
\epulse 5 the contenteduess and sans souct of Lady Defiance; the 
good heart and good meaning of Lady Endeavour, would do well ; 
but situated as they at present arc, they are odious and unfortunate. 
What a charm is manner! It gives a gloss to the most indiflerent pro- 
ductions of nature, and renders her more pericet ones brilliant to 
the highest degree. Honesty without polish is ike a rough stone, 
which so offends at first touch, and requires such disencumbering 
and smoothing, that we otten relinquish it, rather than endwie the 
inconveniences of its asperities, or be disgusted with the task of po- 
lishing it up. 

Tne Hermir in Lonpoy, 
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‘Marriage of Harold the Exile, and the Death of his 
Nother. 


T was not till the evening that the bridal party assembled in the 
old chapel of the castle of Llanivar, for the performance of the 
marriage ceremony, and the scene presentéd within its hallowed 
walls, was at once pleasing and affecting. The building itself was 
ancient, and the fantastic wreaths of ivy that entwined the lofty 
windows but partially admitied the beams of the setting sun upon 
the groups beneath them. The back part was occupied by the 
tehants and domestics of Lady Harold,all habited in their best attire, 
and decorated with the gayest flowers of the season. In the centre 
were the young gitls who had been educated by her ladyship’s be- 
nevolence, dressed in white, each with a nosegay in her hand, to pre- 
sent to the bride; who, simply robed in muslin, spotless as the 
snowy breast it shaded, and graced with no ornaments but those of 
modesty and beauty, stood by thealtar, between Lord Temora ard 
Lady Barbara. On the other side was Harold, accompanied by his 
mother and Everard Desmond ; and the intermediate Spice was 
filled up by the fricnds who had been invited on the occasion. 

A prefound silence reigned around; and while the venerable 
pastor of Llanivar, in an impressive t ne, read the sacred office, which 
unites two beings in pure and indissoluble bonds, and sanctifies the 
law of nature by religious rites, the teats of deep emotion stole down 
the changing cheek of Lady Emily, and thrilled the soul of Harold 
with a secret and indefinable awe. But,even at this eventful mo- 
ment, the memory of the past obtruded itself upon him, and, for an 
instant, disturbed his tranquillity. 

Directly opposite the spot where he stood was a private door, 
through which Lady Ilarold and Miss Montgomery had been accus- 
tomed to enter, when they came to perform their devotions on Sunday s 
or festivals. ‘To this door Harold, unconsciously, directed bis eyes; 
and, on beholding it cautiously unclosed by one of the bystanders, to 
admit the air, the idea of Gabriclle was immediately associated with 
the object before him, and so strongly was his imagination impres- 
sed by this trivial circumstance, that he almost fancied he beheld her 
advancing through the aperture to forbid those vows he had once 
hoped to have pledged to her alone. 

The calmness he had hitherto maintained now deserted him. Lis 
recollection became bewildered—his gaze imperfect; the figures 
around him seemed to recede from his view, and the priest had twice 
demanded an assent to the short but important sentence, which 
bound his destiny to Lady Emily’s before he could articulate a reply. 
A penetrating glance from Lord Temora recalled his fleeting facul- 
tics, which were completely restored by observing the agitation im- 
pressed upon the pale countenance of his intended bride: and, as he 
placed the nuptial symbol on her trembling hand, his heart fervently 
vowed to fultil all the dutics of which he had now given ber the 


sucred pledge. 
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On leaving the chapel, the youthful maidens, who had _ received 
from the bounty of Lady Harold the benefits of a religious and useful 
education, pressed around Lady Emily with. their vernal offerings, 
which were received with a condescending smile, and an. expression 
of thanks. 

Scarcely, however, had the youthful pair returned to the Castle, 
and received the congratulations of their assembled friends, when an 
incident took place which converted the scene of festivity into one. 
of distress and lamentation ; so frail and uncertain is the tenure of 
all sublunary enjoyment, even atthe moment when its possession 
appears the most assured. 

With her arm entwined in hers, Lady Harold was standing by a 
window, cheerfully conversing «ith her lovely daughter, when sud- 
denly her countenance changed, and staggering backwards a few 
paces, she sank from the feeble grasp of the terrified Lady Emily 
upon the floor. The scene which ensued needs no description ; every 
means were used to effect her recovery, and signs of returning life 
again animated her languid frame; but theopinion of the medical 
gentlemen, who had beensummoned to her assistance, confirmed the 
secret apprehension entertained by Harold, of his mother having ex- 
perienced a second paralytic attack, of a far more serious aud alarm- 
ing nature than the former, which scemed to affect in an equal degree 
her corporeal and mental faculties. ' 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a change more striking and sud 
den than the one which took place at the Castle of Lianivar; where 
a view of the splendid preparations for the bridal festivities, rendered 
the distressing reverse still more awful and afflicting. The sumpty- 
ous banquet was removed untouched, the rustic dance of the tenantry 
upon the lawn abruptly broken up, and the guests who had been in- 
vited to grace the nuptials, gradually withdrew froma scene where 
each one felt his presence was now an intrusion; Lady Barbara, 
secluded in the apartment of Lady Harold, was engrossed solely by 
her attendance on her suffering friend, and every countenance in the 
little group assembled in the so lately thronged and brilliant draw- 
ing room was expressive of every feeling but that of joy. 

Terrified and depressed by the recent event, which came with an 
additional shock upon her feelings, at the moment when the con- 
summation of her heart’s dearest wishes had over whelmed her with 
unexpected felicity; Lady Emily, silent and pale,clung to Harold for 
that support which he required himself ; and which Lora ‘femora 
and Desmond, shocked and confounded by this unexpected incident, 
were equally unable to bestow. All was sad and silent thronghout 
the spacious mansign : where a few hours before, every thing wore: 
the aspect of mirth and gladness ; and the horror-struck domestics, 
as they glided with noiseless steps through the deserted apartments, 
seemed likeso many pale spectres re-visiting the scene of former 
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* And this is my wedding-dav !” mentallvexclaimed Harold, as 
- > ° ° 
he passed through the splendidly decorated ball room, in his way to 
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his own apartinent, ‘and felt the sense of his present singular situation 
increased by a view of the scene aronnd him, where splendour (as if 
in mockery), reigned amidst loneliness and silence. * This,” he re- 
peated “is my wedding-day, and the images of dismay and death 
which now enviren me, may, perhaps, only prove the melancholy 
omens’ of my future years. Heaven grant, lovely Emily, thar the 
malignant star which rules:thé destiny of Harold, may not extend its 
fatal influcnce to thee.’ 

Thas passed the bridal eve of the young heir of Llanivar, and the 
fair Lady Emily. Desmond ; nor did the succeeding day bring with 
it brighter prospects ; for though Lady Harold had regained, in some 
measure, the powers of speech and recollection, no means of a per- 
manent recovery could be entertained ; and the idea that she might 
continue for some time in her present state of joyless existence, was 
not calculated to convey comfurt to the bosoms of her sorrowful 
friends. 


Cui Injurio ; or, the Outline of u Regulation for Diminishing the 
General Distress of the Country. 1810-17. 


i a time of peculiar difliculty. and extreme pecuniary distress, 
like that which prevails at the present moment, the adoption of any regu- 
lation calculated to relieve that distress, and which would operate upon every 
indivigual in exact proportion to his means, could not be justly stigmatized as 
a breach of faith with the public. Such a regulation is, 1 trust, that which [ 
am about.to. suggest, for I do not presume to dictate. 

It scems to be universally admitted, that from the immense amount of our 
Public Debt, the taxes for paying the interest of that debt, and for the neces- 
sary expenses of the Government, are so great, that it costs the British farmer 
thirty per cent, (Mr. Eliman, junior, says one hundred per cent.) more to raise 
the various articles of subsistence than it costs the farmers of many other coun- 
tries, and hence they can, and do, wnder-sell the British farmer in the British 
markets. And forthis reasov the land-hokders, and land-occupiers, in some 
counties, are about to petition Parliament to lay a protecting duty of thirty 
per cent. upon the importation of any article of farm-produce ; for it is but 
reasonable, that in supplying the British empire with food, the British farmer 
should have a decided preference. ‘The Britisa manufacturers, on the other 
hand, contend, and seemingly with much reason, that if they are to pay thirty 
per cent. more for their provisions and labour than the manufacturers in_ fo- 
reign countries it will be impossible for them to compete successfully withthese 
manutacturers iu tereign markets,--and they are as importunate therefore with 
the Government to heep down the price of provisions, as the agricultarists are 
to raise it. Itis impossible for the administration to comply with the wishes of one 
of these parties, without injuring or displeasing the other ; and therefore it w ould 
be extremely desirable to tind out, if possible, some tair and equitable plan, 
which might lessen'the amount of taxes, and, as a consequence, the prices of pre- 
visions and labour, toa level, or neatly to a level, with the prices of provision 
and labour iy the countries above alluded to, Aud now that we are at peace 
with all the world, and in no danger of interruption from foveigu powers, it 
seems to be a proper and safe opportunity, by some bold and decisively efii- 
cient measure, to place our financial and conunercial security at once, anc for 
ever, upon a stable and immovable foundation, —tor pigmy remedies will not 
answer against gigantic diseases. ‘To this end Lassume as afact, which, Lb be- 
lieve, will not be disputed by any one, that from the cessation of the war ex- 
penditure, and, perhaps, some other causes, inoney, or the circulating median, 
is become so scarce, xnd so much increased in value, that seventy-tive pounds 
are wow as available for the purchase of a given quantity ofalmost any com- 
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modity, as one hundred pounds were three or four years ago ; and that conse- 
quentiy fifteen shillings are at present equal to what twenty shillings were at 
the time mentioned. “fhe simple regulation l would therefore suggest is, to 
legalize, ratify, and contirm this change, which the times have produced ; and 
to make a law, that up to and upon a day to be fixed by the legislature, 

the then existing transactions between man and-man, and between all bodies of 
men, whether of a public or a private nature, a balance should be struck ; and 
that no creditor should have the power to demand, nor any debtor be obliged 
te pay, more than fifteen shillings in the pound spon that balauce, instead of 
twenty shillings ; which fifteen shillings, as will soon Eteust be made clearly 
appear, would thenceturward purchase as much land, and as much of all the 
necessaries and conveniences of life, as the twenty shillings have lately done. 
tur this simple measure would instantaneously cut off one fourth, or twenty-five 
percent. of the national debt,—one fourth ofall the taxes,—one fourth of all 
the rents,—one fourth, or perhaps, considerably more (since the amount of 
capital, and the expence of culture, would be greatly diminished), of the price 
of provisious,—one fourth of the poor’s rate,—and one fourth of the wages of 
labour ( under which last head I mean to include salaries and emoluments of 
every kind, whether of'a public or private nature) ; and thus instantaneously, 
and as it were by magic, bring us down to a level, or nearly toa level, inrespect 
tothe prices of provisions and labour, with the cheapest foreign countries ; 
and we should thus, of course, be able to meet them, with our manufactures, 
upon equal terms, in all countries. 

‘There are thousands upon thousands of shop-keepers and others, as well as 
farmers, Who are upon the brink of ruin, trom the fall which has taken place in 
the value of theirstock on hand. To allsach persons this regulation would afford 
most essential relief, without expence ; cal tom rescue numbers from that 
bankruptey Which otherwise must inevitably take place, and which usually 
swallows up, in law expences, from one half to three fourths of the remaining 
property. From whence itis probable, that creditors in general would receive 
more, upo® the whole, of theircredits from such a regulation, than they pos- 
sibly could do should no such regulation be made. ‘This regulation, though 
operating so universally, so equally, and so powerfully, would, in itself; have 
no immediate effect whatever, as to gain or loss, upon the effective income, or 
expenditure of any individual within the empire ; for the seventy five pounds 
would purchase him exactly the same comforts, conveniences, and Inxuries, as 
the hundred pounds used to do, but not more. I have left this as the thought 
first occurred to me ; but I believe it will hereafter, be demonstrated, that 
there would be a positive and immediate gain by every contributor. 

The debts and credits of a very large portion of the community (a much 
larger portion, [ suspect than is commonly imagined) would be very nicely ba- 
lanced. And in such cases even the nominal gain or loss would be next to no- 
thing ; whilst those who would have more to receive than they had to pay, 
ought to be thankful to that Providence which had put it in their power to re- 
lieve the distresses of their country, without any real loss to themselves. Tsay 
without any real less, because they would receive a double compensation for 
what they gave up, by the reduction of one fourth of their taxes and one fourth 
of the price of provisions, making together nearly one half of their expendi- 
ture. At first view it would seem as if the land-owner would be benefited at 
the expence of the stock-holder, or monied man, who would lose one fourth of 
his nominal capital ; but this, as it appears to me, would be only a seeming 
advantage, since every thing would still continue relative. Thercal value of 
land is only so many years’ purchase of the net rent ; and therefore if the rent 
be permanently diminished one fourth, as it is intended it should be (the num- 
ber of years’ purchase remaining the same), the saleable value of the estate, 
whieh is the capital of the owner, would be diminished exactly one fourth also, 
For example ; Anestate now let for one hundred pounds per annum is, at 
twenty-eight years’ purchase, worth two thousand eight hundred pounds ; but 
jet the rent be reduced to seventy-five pounds, the saleable value, at twenty- 
eight years’ purchase, would be only two thousand one hundred pounds : 
the remaining fourth or seven Irandred pounds would be given to the 
public in the price of provisions, It is not of material importance to 
the community whether this diminution of rent has taken place, or is 
to take place ; the grand object is, by a reduction of the protecting daty in the 
sume proportion; namely, one fourth, to prevent the price of provisions, apon 
aun average of seven years, aml so on from seven years to seven years, from 
vising above the average prices of the cheapest countries in Europe, and by 
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bringing all our commodities down to the same level, which would naturally 
take place, to enable the lend-owners to live as well as their ancestors, or pre- 
decessors, did upon the same breadths of land. Should such a measure be 
adopted, the price of provisions, and of course all other articles which depend 
upon the pore of provisions might, in a little time, be permitted to find their 
own level. 

Mr. Calvert, as the newepepers inform us, ata late meeting in Southwark 
(some time in October, 181, I believe), stated the national debt to be thirty- 
six-millions. This, at five per cent. corresponds, with acapital of seven hun- 
dred aud twenty millions. One fourth part of this, or one hundred and eighty 
millions, would be cut off ( reat exactness is by no means necessary to the 
princi ple of the regulation I propose) leaving a capital of five hundred and 
forty millions, and anintcrest of twenty-seven millions, for the further reduc- 
tion of which, as far as prudence might dictate, a very moderate proportion 
of the Sinking Fund would be found sufficient, I say as far as prudence might 
dictate, becanse a public debt, theinterest of whichcan be paid withont op- 
pressive or vexatious taxes, would, trom its transferable nature, by operating 
as a real. capital, be (as a moderate debt has heretofore been) a great ad- 
vantage to the community. That part of the Sinking Fund which was not 
wanted for the further reduction of the debt, and for the payment of the in- 
terest ofany loans, which the threatening,or the actual existence, of war might, 
hereafter render necessary, might be directed to the annihilation of taxes, or 
to the employment of the people on works of public utility. 

it then the Sinking und amounts, as is generally supposed, to fourteen 
millions, and the interest, of the debi be reduced, by the regulation here pro- 
posed to twenty-seven millions, then twelve millionstaken from the Sinking 
Fund would reduce the interest of the debt to fifteen millions, and taxes 
to the amount of twelve millions per annum might be immediately taken 
off; while the remaining two millions would, I should imagine, be amply 
s ient to keep the remaining debt within due bounds for ever. IT 
cannot. conceive that a measure of this kind could be really injuri- 
ous tolany individual, [t touches every species of property exactly in 
the same proportion, and that without the possibility of evasion ; it makes a 
double compensation, in the reduction of taxes and the price of provisions, tor 
all that it seems to take away ; and it,performsits functions in se private and 
gentle a manner, that the person who receives the wound, should it be consi- 
dered in the light of a wound, does not see, or feel the hand which inflicts it. 
Its operation would be too general, and too universally diffused, to give any 
niaterial shock to public credit ; and if it did give any shock, the alarm would 
be speedily dissipated by thatreal and permanent financial stability aud secu- 
rity which the measure itself could not fail to produce. Nay, it is clearly pre- 
sented to my mind, thatthere would beless agitation produced in the mouey- 
market, aud, of course, less disturbance to the finances, by a measure of this 
kind, than by the sudden buying up, or the sudden discharge, by paying off a 
large quantity of stock by means of the Sinking Fund. There the operation 
would be only on one species of property, the proceeds of which the propyic- 
tors would be at a loss how to dispose of. Here the operation is exerted on 
every specics of property, and on all in the same degree; so that nothing 
would be deranged, nothing mpequalized; but all would coytract as it were 
alike, and all would receive ample compensation for, the quantum of contra- 
diction, Ifthe whole globe which we inhabit was, by aa Almighty Fiat, in- 
stantaneously reduced to the size of a turnip, and all the objects init were di- 
minished in exact proportion, no individual would be sensible of the change. 
In tike manner, if every person’s incowe and expenditure were diminished ex- 
actly in the same proportion, no one would be injuriously, or inconveniently, 
sensibleof thatchange. And even if it should be deemed expedient to re- 
duce every man’s come and expenditure one hali,imstead of one tourth, no 
individual could be possibly injured ; while the gain tothe state would be ti- 
nancial security for ever. ‘ThatI might leave no objection unanswered that 
could be possibly anicipated, I submitted the perusal of my manuscript. to a 

iriend, of considerably landed and monied property, in whose judgment L had 
great confidence, desiring him to point out every objection he could possibly 
frure to himself. He reiarned it to me, with the following observations :—- 
“Your plan appears to me to be simple, intelligible, and the most likely ot 
any thing | have, yet seen, to relieve speedily and etiectuaily the severe dis- 
tresses of the country ; but L must confess to you, it does not strike me as 
pertectiy eqnitavie. ior mstanec, A. B, has one thousand pounds, out-stant 
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ing debts, dee to him, and he owes five hundred pounds ; he would give up 
one fourth of the balance, and thus lose one hundred and twenty-tive pounds. 
C. D. has five hundred pounds, out-standing debts, and he owes one thousand 
pounds, His condition would be benefited one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, Itis, therefore,a sort of levelling plan: and such, perhaps, you is - 
tend it.” To this accusation I must, in some degree, plead guilty. My 
motto is, 
Parcere subjectis, non debellare superbas. 


It is my wish to raise and disburthen the dejected and depressed, not to 
abase the affluent: for he, as I have repeatedly said, would be amply compen- 
sated for his apparent loss, in the reduction of taxes, and the price of provi- 
sions. 

But supposing, for the sake of argument, that there should be some_ fallacy 
in this reasoning, and that the rich manshould, absolutely, sink for ever 
one-fourth of his balance. The burthen, after all, falls upon the person who is 
best able to afford it ; for those who owed the least, and were owed the most, 
would still continue the most fortunate members of society. But I maiutain, that 
even his condition would be positively benefited inymediately, though not in 
so great a degreeas the person who had a balance against him. By those 
land-holders whose estates were clear no real loss could possibly be sustained, 
because they would be able to live better than they, did before, upon the threc- 
fourths of the rent which would remain to them. Those whose estates were 
encumbered could not possibly be injured, because one-fourth of their debt 
would be immediately cut oft. Nor could the mortgagee, or the money-lender, 
be injured, because they would be able to live one-fourth or one half, cheaper 
than they could before ; whilst the seventy-five pounds remaining would bear 
exactly the same relation to the value of the estate that the hundred peunds 
did before,—it would purchase as, mpch land, and of every other kind yor 
modity. ‘The same may be said of the stock-holder. He gives up one fourth 
of his nominal property, both principal and interest ; but the interest which 
remains would putchase as muchof all the necessaries, comforts, and luxu- 
ries of lite, as the whole did before; whilst, from the undoubted security of 
the remaining capital, stocks would most probably get up much beyond the 
proportion of their present value. 

Should it be observed that the money-lender (as now and then happens,) 
did not spend one fourth of hisincome, and that he would therefore not be 
benefited in the proportion here described; the reply is obvious,—he would be 
the better able to afford the abstraction. But besides this, his beloved savings 
would, after the regulation, be relatively double what they could be betore. 
Farther, money is the representative of labour ; and so long as it is employed 
in payment for labocr, it is beneficial to the community,—-when hoarded, it is 
so much abstracted from the labour of the community. And therefare every 
man who lays by fifty two pounds per annum, shuts up the labour of two men 
at ten shillings per week ; he who jays by fifty-two hundreds, shuts up the Ja- 
bour of two hundred men, at ten shillings ; which two hundred men he would, 
directly or indirectly, have employed if he had spent his income: it follows, 
therefore, that he is a very proper object of taxation. In fact, it seems to me 
that look which way we willupon the regulation here suggested, the more we, 

contemplate it, on every sid«, the more it must strike every individual, that of 
strong measure (and a very strong measure it is intended to be), it would be 
the most equitable and mild that can, perhaps be possibly devised; it would 
be, if 1 may so speak, 
Damnum absque injuria! 

a game at which all who played must be winners. Would any man of sound 
understanding, and in the habit of reflection, object to sucha regulation ? 
Would not three quarters of a loaf (supposing there to be no compensation) be 
better than no bread? Would not two loaves, which tam persuaded the con- 
pensation would certainly give, be betterthan one? Is vota very large pre- 
portion of the agricultural, manufacturing, and treading individnals ef this cou.- 
try, in great danger of speedily becoming bankrupts: and would not the re- 
gulation here proposed afford great relief to them all ? 

Tam well aware, or rather, | am firmly persuaded, thatif we could have ten 
years of peace, the Sinking Fund would remove all the financial difficulties of 
the country. Bat the musty proverb says, ** While the grass grows the horse 
starves.” ‘The existing taxes cannot, Ufear,continue to be paid. Or if by 
possibility they could be extracted, it would be with such grinding pressure 
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and vexation upon all classes of the commmnity, that to live, under them 
would be rather a curse than a blessing.* Thecountry wants great and im- 
portant relict, and that instantancously : 


“ For who can hold fire in his hand 

“ By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 

* Or cloy the edge of hungry appetite 

“ By bare imagination of a feast ? 

“ Or wallow naked in December snow, 

* By thinking on fantastic summer's heat '" 


To conclude, if such a measure should be deemed necessary, safe, and prac- 
ticable (and I cannot help thinking that itis so in all respects), more would be 
done for the relief of the country in the course of one day, namely, the day on 
which the Act for its adoption should pass, than could probably be done by 
any other measure in the course of a century; as by it the burthensome efiects 
of those two most expensive wars, the American war, and the French war, 
would be extinguished instantaneously, and for ever. From the day on which 
the baiance was struck, and the protecting duty on importation reduced one 
fourth, every thing would of course revert to its accustomed channeis, and be 
conducted, as usual, according to the skilland judgement of the respective in- 
dividuals ; trade, commerec, agriculture, and manufactures, would, there is 
reason to believe, speedily revive, and the industry and happincss of the em- 
pire be re-established for ever. 


The supposed Effect of this Regulation simply stated : 


PER CENT. 
The price of provisions permanently diminished one fourth, or 25 
Taxes lessened one fourth, . 2. 6. 6. 6 6 ee eee 25 
Sg ee ae ee eee 25 


5 

And this independent of the twelve millions proposed to be taken from the 
Sinking Fund. Expenses of living lessenedhow much? Theidea ofa double 
compensation, or two-penny worth for a penny, seems at first view, to be com 
pletely paradoxical,—it is nevertheless strictly true. The contribution, if it can 
ve so called, is general, viz. in land andin moncy : the land-owner derives an 
advantage of one fourth from the taxes purchased, as it may be called, by the 
tund-holder ; whilst the fund holder derives the advantage of one fourth in 
price of provisions, from the rent given up by the land owner. To be sure 
those who are so unfortunate as to possess both much land and mach money, 
would not be relieved in so great a degree ; they would not obtain more than 
a penny worth, or three half-penny worths, fortheir penny. Should they not, 
however, be content with this, there are many, who possess neither land nor 
money, who would be very happy to exchange situations with them. ‘The pro- 
posal of the plan would, no doubt, occasion some noise at the moment, but it 
would be what is called a nine days’ wonder: the hubbub would presently 
cease ; and the unspeakable advantages of it would speedily be felt, acknow- 
ledged, andapproved. Betore Leonclude, it seems necessary for me to say a 
few words more on the subject of preserving good faith with the public. And 
here I must repeat my decided opinion, that whatever is abstracted from the 
more wealthy part of the community for the benetit of the whole, whether the 
abstraction be of capital or income, provided that abstraction be equal and in 
exact proportion, to the means of every individual capable of contributing, 
cannot, with justice, be considered as a breach of public faith. Where all are 
assessed equally, nv one has aright to complain. And here it should be ob- 
served, that the equality of assessment is preserved down even to the meanest 
labour. I am led to make this observation from having read in the Star paper, 
ot Febraary the Sth, the following extract from Lord Casticreagh’s admirable 
speech on the finances the preceding evening :—* But above all,we ought to 
* At the very time I was writing this [I was obliced to go ten miles to appear against an 
unfounded sorcharge of more than ten pounds per annum; the surcharge was imonedi 
ately set aside by the commissioners,but, I had no sort of recompence or redress fur my tron- 
ble, vexation, loss of tine, or expences ; nor had I any remedy against the extortionate In- 
spector, who siinply told me, that he had acted from misinformation. ‘To wy surprise Imet 
at the same place aud on the same errand, above 130 mare appellants, some of whom had 
come trom much greater distances, all out of temper, all thinking themselye. il!-treated and 
oppressed, and of course (though naturally loyal) somewhat displeased at sud discontented 
with the governmentit-elf, It is true that three-fourths of the surcharg 
jous and unjust, but what recompense was that, for so much unnecessary wouble and 
eax pence,. 
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see that the faith of Parliament be inviolably preserved. Andat such a time 
it should be proudly made known, that this eed and happy country, Eng- 
land (for great and happy she anquestionably was, notwithstanding her present 
temporary difficulties), disdained to purchase a moment of ease and strength, 
by tailing in the rood faith to which she stood honeurabiy and conscientiously 
pledged.” Nothing can possibly be more honourable than these sentiments 
ot his Lordship ; and Lam happy to be able to express my opinion, that in 
spirit they are pertectly compatible with the. suggestion above delineated : 
tor by its operation, in every instance, the debtor would be relieved,—in every 
instance the creditor would be benetited, .'The same Star paper, said, in ano- 
ther place, ‘* ‘The expences for this year exceed eighteen millions: and la- 
mentable to tell, the country cannotcount on one half that sum, after paying the 
interest of our debt. The fact is,” continues the editor, “ the wholecountry, 
except the money-holders, is in such a state of poverty, that the people cannot 
purchase as they would in other circumstances “(and as they used to do),” the 
articles which pay duties. Hencea deficiency of revenue. Nor will new 
taxes supply the want; for the people cannot spend morc than their whole 
income, 

If these statements be correct, and I fear they are but too well founded, 
and even in a greater degree thanis here expressed (tor I firmly believe, as 
mentioned before, that even the existing taxes cannot continue to be paid) ; { 
éay, if these circumstances be true, can any ordinary means afford the coun- 
try that immediate and extensive relief which it absolutely requires. T be- 
lieve nine-tenths of my couutrymen will agree with me, that the regulation i 
have ventured to suggest is calculated to exonerate the empire at once from 
all its existing financial embarrassments, and to prevent all its impending §ti- 
nancial calamities, aud that without injury or oppression to any one. IT am 
also inclined to hope, that it would tend speedily to tranquillize the existing 
political disquietudes, and to avert those convulsions which seem to be por- 
tended bythe “ signs of the times.” At all events it must be continually 
borne in mind, that the country is overwhelmed by a choice of the most per- 
plexing difficulties ; and the question seems to be, whether by adupting the 
measure Lhave proposed, it wou!d not choose the least. May God, of his in- 
finite goodness, direct the councils ot our rulers to those means which may 
best secure the permaneut happiness, welfare, and tranquillity of the united 
empire ! 






’ Postscript, —August 23, 1819. 


Those calamities the approach of which was by the “ signs of the times,” fore- 
scen dimly as through a mist in 1816. and which,by the above plan, could it have 
been ventured on at the time, would most probably have been averted, have 
broken out with a degree of violence and to anextent much greater than our 
most gloomy apne en had predicted ; and have, it is to be feared, placed 
the country in much greater jeopardy than it was during any period of the late 
war, not eacepting the time when we had tocontend against the world inarms. 
For our master manutacturers, speaking generally, are on the verge ot bank- 
pe oe and our artisans in a state of starvation and discontent bordering ou 
rebellion ; this arises chiefly from excessive taxation, producing such au ad- 
vance in the price of provisions over the price of provisions in other countries, 
ws shuts oar manufacturers out of many markets. Reduce the tres 
then, by some fair, equabic, bat resolutely -eflectual measure, to the pre- 
portion of taxation inother countrics,and you will goa great way towards re- 
storing the prosperity of the empire : the superiority of our machinery, 
aad the superior skill and incustry of our artisans (when properly supported) 
will do the rest if aught should remainte be done. It has been said to me by 
a gentieman, who, from his situationin the Secretary ot State's office, ought te 
have known better, that the plan i have proposed would be an act of national 
bankruptcy ; to this opinion cannot assent, tntil it shall be proved, that it is 
the custom of bankrupts, to grant and to secare, totheir creditors, an annuity 
of ten percent. for such part of their debts as they are unable to discharge. 1 
have been asked, also, by what authority such a+omposition could be carried 
into etlect; to this [ reply that the same omnipotent authority of King, Lords, 
and Commons, in Pariiament assembicd, which could inflict the uneqnal, un- 
Just, vexatious, and inquisitorial Income-tex, for which no compensation 
could be made, could enforee the purchase (by-every man) of an annvity 
(more valuable than he could possibly purehase in any other manver) tor 
whatever sumit might be his lotto give up. Salus populé suprema lear esect. 

Sherborne, Dorset, August 23, i819. .». M.D. 
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Answer, by F. Burrington, of Crediton, to P. Code’s Rebus, inserted May 3. i 


e~- mystic meaning I have found— 
SERPENT’s an instrument of sound. 
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J. Barry of Crediton, W. Forsey of Allington, Ove of Ibberton, and Jobn 
Hartnoll of Plymouth, bave also answered this rebus. 





Answer, by Ann, to Periwinkle's Charade, inserted May 3. 


NESTLING, Sir, will plain reveal 
What you intended to conceal. 


Similar answers have been received from Thomas Dowding of West 
Stower, W. Forsey of Allington, J. Barry and F. Burriugton of Crediton, Jobo 
Beedell of Ottery, and W, Villacott of Wiveliscombe. 


— 
Answer, by J. V.of Bristol, to Periwinkle’s Charade, inserted June 14. 


FTEN, in Lapland’s frigid clime, 
The REINDEER glides o’er trackless snows, 
In fleetness keeping pace with time, 
And leaves bebiand his numerous foes. 


Similar answers have been received from J. W. Angear, of Plymonth } 
Dock, J. Barry of Crediton, C. M. Wilson of Abbotsbury, D. O. of Char 
mouth, W. Forsey of Allington, and J. Parris of Axmiaster. 


—_—_—_— 
CHARADE.—BY J. TUCKER, OF CORNWORTHY. 


mM“ first with joy the eastern sages spied, 

And straight to Judah’s distant land they hied; 

But on my last was seen a dreadful sight, *, 
All nature shook, aud So} withheld his light : 

Cement the parts, you then will ascertain 

A pleasant place in Devon’s fair domain. 








REBUS.—BY J. PARRIS, OF AXMINSTER. 


Name of Bacchus first unfold ; * sy 
A cruel king must next be told ; 
A prophet's name you'll now declare, 
Search holy writ, you’!! find it there ; 
Next Aer’s daughter pray define, 
Who did for loved Narcissus pine; 
A shrab now cautiously expound ; 
A shepherd’s name must next be found ; 
And now, kind gents. you will explaiu 
A lofty tree that decks the plain ; 
Lastly, a Briton fam’d descry, 
Whose works will live till time shall die : 
‘Take the initials, place them true, 
They will unfold my age to you. 








POETRY. 


—=__— 


To the Memory of the Rev. Henry Arnold, late Vicar of Longstock 


Hants. 


IFE’s griefs are o’er, the vital spirit fled — 
The friend we honoured, loved, severed— is dead ; 

Oh! blest with virtues dignified and rare, 

Thy soul is freed from every earthly care, 

And reaps the bright rewards qveledly given, 
To those who place their dearest hopes in Heaven ; 
*Mid pain intense, ’mid agonies severe, 

To other ’s woes thou gav’st the ready tear ; 

By fortane crost, by enemies opprest, 

No selfish feeling closed thy generous breast; 
But was thy liberal hand stretched forth to bless, 
And sooth each fellow creature in distress; 

Nor was thy bounty to the poor confined ; 

The rich have shared the treasures of thy mind ; 
‘Thon gav’st them council of intrinsic worth, 

Or brightened social hours with smiling mirth; . 
Oh! may thy lessons ever be impressed, 
Engreven deep upon this sorrowtng breast, 
Whose painful task it is to number o’er 

Thy numerous virtues, aod their loss deplore ; 

P ain seized thy frame, but never held controul 
Within thy pious, firm, undaunted soul ; 

Amid its cruel ravages serene, 

Thou bore its tortures with unruffiled mien, 

And taught by grief, and avguish unsubdued, 

A Christuian’s faith—a Christian’s fortitude. 





TO A YOUNG FRIEND ON HIS MARRIAGE. 


EAR HENRY! shall a distant lute 
Be heard in such an hour as this— 

Although bat seldom wont to suit 

It chords to speak of bliss? 
But ’twere a cold and sordid breast 
That could not part with care awhile, 
If Fortune bade a Friend be blest, 

To smile with those who smile, 


Then let the song of gladness swell— 
I'll join with those, though far away, 
Who wish thee and thy young Bride well 
On this propitious day! 
And, as the laughing year flies rownd, 
May every day bring something dear— 
But O, let this be ever found 
The brightest of the year! 
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Blest be the bane which Love alone, 

With glowing fingers, firmly ties— 

There is a world within its zone 
Which gentle hearts wil] prize 

Beyond the gross or giddy one 

The giddy and the sensual chuse— 

Who yet, in withered hope, shall own 
The loss of that they lose. 


For, like the bleak cloud driving o’er 
A suanless sky, were life’s dark day, 
If Love npon that cloud forbore 

To bid his rainbvow play : 
And, even shouid ills the bosoms wring 
His balm can shed the best relict— 
For O, with geotle solacing, 

‘There is a joy in grief! 


Fall oft, as round this world I roam, 
Parsuing dreams that still delude, 
I'll think upon thy quiet Lome 
With fond solicitude ; 
And whatsoe’er my stars reveal, 
If Pieasure’s beam thy pathway bless, 
Like moonlight flowers my heart shall feed 
Reflected happiness | 


Then let the song of gladness swell— 
T'll join with those, though far away, 
Who wish Thee and thy young Bride well 
On this propitious day! 
And, as the laughing year flies round, 
May every day bring something dear— 
But O, let this be ever found 
The brightest of the year. 


Paris, March. EUSTACE. 





THE PIN. 


Take, O take that thorn away, 
Lest when I kiss those lips again 

1 rue the deed, and sighing say- 

Tho’ sweet the kiss the thorn gives pain. 
Or must it be, as poets sing, 

That where the sweetest roses blow, 
There lurks the keenest, sharpest sting, 

From whence but pain and anguish flow? 
No: let more sober thoughts prevail; 

For thorns inflict but wounds on those 
Who too impatiently assail 

The beauties of the blushing rose. Hi. F. 





EPITAPH ON AN ITALIAN HYPOCHONDRIAC,. 


NK Y health was once Goon, bat a victim to fear, 
Iu wishing for ueTren, 1 wished myself nene. 








